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organization and development ' of Educational specifications. Part 1- 
presents . a concieptjial and, operating primer on what educational 
spe<5if ications are--^the purpose; the pracess^ the personnel^ and 
^product. Part. 2 is designed, \q provide more specific information 
relative to the organisation and content' of the educational 
specif icationsi document. An outline 'ds prbvided for the 
specifications that will permit , a high degree of flexibility for 
adaptation nto the variations Of local situatioij^s while, at the same 
timeV '^ro.viding suffic^ient guidance fojTAthe bewildered educator who 
"doesn'-t krndw. where to starts/' (Author/MLF) * ^ 
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Once the decision to construct a new educational facility or to construct a major addition to 
an existing facility has been made, the first and perbaps most important step in the process of 
providing a facility' that truly enhances the eclucationai program is the development df ' 
educational specification^. With the approval of the boarfl of education and with the assistance 
of his staff and others selected to assist him.^the superintendent of schools must assume the 
responsibility for the«organization and supervision of the educational specificat^ns project, as 
well as serve as itaison between the board of education, the school: staiff . and the citizens.of the 
comrnunity. 

This publication, a descen^nt of Educational Specification^ which was published in May. 
1968. has b^en prepared as a'^uide for superintendent!^, boards of education, and others 
responsible for developing educational specifications. A preliminary draft of this publication 
was field te?sted m several school systems including Harnett qounty, Greenville City. Asheville 
City. Fairmont City. Macon County, Gaston County, Mitchell Cotm^. Greene County, and Bun- 
combe County. Copies of the prehminary draft have been distrib^jted ^hrou'gh professors at Ap- 
palachian State University, University of North Carolina at Greensboro, and ^t Carolina 
University to graduate glasses in educational administration for review and suggestions. 
Through workshops sponsored by two of the Rfegipnal Education Service Centers, input was 
solicited for modifying or improving the preliminary draft. At the State' Superintendent's 
Conference on Education for Tomorrow^eld in Winston-Salem, copies were distributed to 
architects, engineers, and educators for cofnments ano suggestions. 

This publigation' represents the input'o| all the responses received from thes^ distributions 
and from the field tests. To those educatdrs, architects, and engineers who offered suggestions 
^we extend our appreciation. In addition, I wish to acknowledge the efforts of Dr. pougla3 L. 
Pearson, Educational Consultant, Division of , School Planning, who organized and wrote the 
publication and Ms. Patricia Mann. Draftsman-Artist who illustrated and managed the produc- 
tion of the publication. 




J. L. Pierce, Director 
Division of SdM^ Planning 
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^ucational Specifications? . . . 



This publication has been developed to assist focal board? of education, superintendents, 
and their staffs in the organization and de^elopmeat of educational specifications. The respon- 
sibility for progra^nming.a new educational facility that may affect thousands of studenfs and 
may cost in the miMions of dollars is bow an exciting and a humbling experience. In many in- 
stance^^hj^cliallenge and. at the same time, wonderful opportunity becomes the responsibility 
of educators who have hadjittle cir no exf5erience with the^educational specifications process 
or the product. 

This guide was developed because most edufcators have little knowledge concerning either 
the purpose, the process, the organization. t>r the contents of the finished product called 
"educational specifications". The organization of this publication provides both a conceptual 
background and a suggested organizational framework for the content of the completed docu- 
ment. " • 

Part I of this, publication attempts' to present a conceptual and operating prjijier on what 
educalion'hl speclf^catlons are; why they are deyeloped; how they are organized; and who 
should be involved and how. Basically. Part I answers the questions What? Why? Who? and' 
How? ' I 

Part II is designed to provide more specific information relative to the organization and con- 
tent of the educational specifications document. In the past, the quality and quantity of the 
specifications content have varied greatly. Size has varied from two pages to several hundred 
pages; either extreme is ineffective for obvious reasons. The intent of Part II jl to provide, a 
skeleton for the specifications that will permit a high degree of flexibility for adaptation \f) the 
variations of local situations while, at the same time, .providing sufficlent^guidance for the 
bewildered educator who "doesn't know where to istart." ^ ' 
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PART 



neral Information about educational specifications — the purpose, 
nel, and tine product. Participating in the development of educatio 
a challenge and a privilege that only a few people have the opportunity 
0 a serious responsibility when one considers the many students £ 
affecte'd over the 50-year life expectancy of a school facility. 

/ will have a positive, neutral, or negative effect on the educational proc 
le degree upon how effectively the educational specificattons c'ommil 
nation contained in Part I is introductory and explanatory in nature, 
ade to provide answers to the following questions: 

are educational specifications? 
develop educational specifications? 
should be involved? 

: are the general responsibilities of those involved? 

should the educational specifications document be organized? 

are educational specifications developed? 




WHAT ARE EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIFJCATBONS? 

DEFINITION 

Educat^ona^ specifications may be defined as a written 
means of communication between educators aVid design pro- 
fessk>nais. Through this medium educators describe the 
educational program and identify factors which affect learning 
^nd teaching, thus providing a data base for the architect to 
.use in creating the building plans and specifications. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Some characteristics of educational specifications are: 

• They are the responsibility of the educators. 

• They should be based on a predetermined educational 
program. 

• They should state the educators* concept of facility and 
program needs and leave methods of satisfying the 
needs to the design professionals. 

• They should be free of rigid prescriptions. 

• They are concise and to the point. 

• They are best developed through the involvement of 
educators and community representatives. 

WHY DEVELOP EDUCATiONAL 
SPECIFICATIONS? ^ 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

The primary purpose for developing educational spec- 
ifications is to provide an effective .means of communication 
between the educational agency and the design professions. In 
addition to written educational specifications, discussions and 
visits to existing facilities may greatly aid incommunicsition and 
understanding, Hopefully, open and effective communications 
wllP^esult in a better facility. 
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MEANS OFSHAPING INDIVIDUAL THOUGHT AND 
REACHING A CONSENSUS 

* Another purpose for developing a set of edtucatibnal speci- 
fications is to provide an opportunity for the staff to collect and 
'to analyze pertinent information about many critical factors and 
to firm up their thinking with regard to: 

• Services to students and community 

• Philosophy and objectives of the school 

• School organization 

• Methods of instruction 
Program of studies 

• Furniture and equipmeoEjT . 

• Desired environment 

• Utilization of space 

Rarely will a collection of indM/iduals agree regarding all of 
these variables^. The educational specifications process pro- 
vides a forum for discussion and debate. Through individual 
and group research, reading, visitation, and free discussion, a 
consensus should be achieved and communicated to the 
design professionals. 
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MEANS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Still another purpose for the development of educational 
specif icatipns is to solicit the active involvement of^he coni- 
^ munity. In the process of developrngj educational specifi- 
cations, parents should be actively involved on committee^ or 
subcommittees, and citizens representing >rarious community 
agencies should be contacted for information and dpin^ns. 
This process provides a valuable qiedium through* which the 
comrUunity may learn of the proposed plans and through which 
they may contribute to the project. An informed and actively in- 
volved community is more likely to be suppolUve than an unin- 
formed, passive comrnunity. * \^ 

MEANS OF CONTINUOUS AND FINAL EVALUATION 

A fourth purpose served by educational specifications is that 
of evaluation Written educational specifications provide a 
tangible statement against which the various stages t)f the 
design and construction process may be evaluated. A con- 
tinuous dialogue, should exfst between /the architect and the 
educators concerning the compatlbiriiy of the educational 
program and the facTfity. The document may also serve as a 
valuable instrument for evaluating the: facility one or two years 
after occupancy. An effort should be made to determine if. in 
fact the facility does what the educators said* they wanted it to 



^ wh6 should be'involved? 

PROFESSIONAL STJ^FF 

If educational specifications are to accurately communicate 
both the activities that will occur in the proposed facility and the^ 
user requirements that are implied by those activities, teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisory staff responsible for planning 
and implementing the program must be represented on the 
^ steering committee. Ttie insight and sensitivity to the program 
that must be housed and hopefully enhanced by the facility can 
best be provided by those who design and implement the pro- 
granfV. 



PARENTS 

^ince the school is a social institution the pi 
tacilities should reflect the needs of the comm 
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PARENTS ^ 

Since the school is a social institution the program and the 
facilities s>>ould reflect the needs of the community. To repre- 
sent the community and to communicate to the public regard- 
ing the planning process, parents and var4ous xjommunity 
representatives should be involved in making decisions that do 
not require professional expertise. These individuals can con- 
tribute substantially to the process in general ways a^>d are 
usually quite willing to leave the -description of the instructional 
program and user 'requirements up to the professional edu- 
catorsr \ 

A9 is tlje case in most construction projects, local funds for 
capital outlay may be needed to finance the project or to 
supplement ^ther sources of funds. The availability of local 
funds is directly related to the public support that exists for the 
project. If a number of parents and oth^r community represen- 
tatives 'are . positively involved^ in. developing educationaf 
specificatigns and in reviewing the various stages of the design/ 
the ftecessary public support should be more easily anc^en* 
thusiastically obtained than had the Involvement not occur^d. 



STUDEHJS 

The clients of the schools — the students — have traditional 
ly been consulted less in^the development of educational 

vspecifications than any other group; this Is difficult to justify 
since they are most affected by school facilities. While the In 
volvement of. students may be limited in terms of substa 
contributions, especially in elementary projeqts, stu ^ 
repi^sentatives help to translate the feelings of the studen 
population concerning desirable and undesirable features of a 

' school facility. Often they can suggest ideas, overlooked by 
adults, that are very important to students. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of student involvement, 
however, is in the degree with which they are able t6 internalize 
the facility as belonging partly to them — not just to the board 
of education nor to the superintendent. As a result of positive 
representative involvement and the resultant sense of respon- 
sibility, students are more likely to adopt a constructive. prot6c- 
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tive attitoide to^^ard the school rather than a destructive and 
hostile attitude. 

A word of caution is appropriate. It is better not to involve 
students at all than to invite^their participation and then to ig- 
nore their contribution or. even worse, to patronize thenn. In- 
fornned and sensitive students are quick to recognize pseudo- 
involvennent and hypocrisy; they are just as quick to react 
negatively to such aa approach. 

DESIGN PROFESSIONA).S 

Due to increasing demands 4or school construction, rising 
costs, and changing prog/anns the tinne-consunning process of 
developing connplete educational specification docunnents 
before beginning the design process is becomTng, difficult to 
justify. It also appears inappropriate to exclude the design pro- 
>fessional fronn a process which would enable him to develop an 
intensified sensitivity to the educators.. their program, and the 
pl'^ical reqi!iirements of th^t program; this sensitivity is dif-, 
ficult to attain thrbugh the^firodium of the written word alone. 
The design process begins as the designer mentally transforms 
ideas and emotions that develop freely from the committee dis;^ 
cussions Into abstract form and structure; this feeling for the 
program is rarely transmitted through the written document. 

The designer should maintain a low profile during the initial 
stages of the educational specification procedure, acting only 
as a consultant and observer. After the first two chap^rs of the 
document have been written and approved by the board of 
education, the designer may begin work on schematic-type 
sketches. These are subsequently examined by the steering 
committee and revisions are made in the written .material, in the 
sketches, or in both. Frequently educators have difficulty 
recognizing unobtrusive problems until an attempt is made to 
solve the obvious ones; it seems that graphic descriptions often 
reveal latent problems or alter the original ones completely. 

For th^se reasons, the design professionals should be in- 
volved in the development of educational'speclficationsas ear- 
ly m the process as possible. There is really no substitute for 
the cooperative interaction between intelligo^M educational 
planners and tQjented design professionals. 



EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 

Educational and design consultants. a\ 
North Caroli^ia Department of Public^lnstr 
agencies, or fnstiRitions of higher educatiol 
little or as much as the rocdl unit desires, 
experienced in the- educational specifffc 
valuable in offering direction and inforr 
educational specifications /Committee; a fi 
outside consultants is that they provide a s^ 
unbiased and objective. Having seen ar 
schools in and out of Morth Carolina, des 
consultants are abreast of innovative. succ< 
facilities and can provide a fresh kpproai 
may be overlooked by local personnel. Th( 
^of School /banning is available to provli 
architectural consultants upon the request 
education. 

\ 
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EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 

Educational and design consultants available tlirough the 
North Carolina^Depaftment of Public Instructidrh, from private 
agfencies. or institutions of higher education may be involved as 
little or as nruich as the local unit desirjes. Consultants who are 
experienced in the educational specifications process are 
valuable m offering direction and information to the local 
educational specifications committee, a farther advantage to 
outside'consultants is thai they provide a service that should be 
unbiased and objective. Having seen and worked in many 
schools, in §nd out of North Caroll^a. design and educational 
consultants are abreast of innovative, successful pragrams^pcj 
tad:ilities and^can provide a fresh approach to problems that 
may be overlooked by local p^sonnel. The staff of the Division 
of School Planning is available to provide educationfel and 
architectural consultants upon the request of the local board of 
education 



WHAT ARE THE GENERAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THOSE 
INVOLVED? 

The organization of the ectucatibnal specification process 
will, by necessity, differ from situation to situation. Consequent- 
ly, specific responsibilities and duties also vary. There are. 
however, a few basic responsibilities that will remain fairly con- 
stant throughout the process regardless of the circumstances 

The following chart lists some of these responsibilities arhd 
indicates the individual^ or group who has the primary respon- 
sibility for executing each. The chart also indicates the in- 
dividuals or groups who are normally involved in the execution 
of each responsibility. 
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development; of educational specifications 
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SUMMARY OF RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE 
- DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 
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HOW SHOULD THE EDUCATIONAL * 
SPECIFICATIONS DOCUMENT BE 
' Of^GANIZED? 

The Division of School Planning suggests thatithe educa- 
tional specifications document contain three general chapters 
as follows: J 

Chapter I: lntr(zJduction and Background Infertrnation 

Chapter Jl: General Design Considerations 

Chapter^llf: Educational Activities and User Requirements 

Th^e three areas provide th^ architect with the essential infor- 
mation that is necessary to develop an awareness of the 
educational planning process, a sensitivity to the general nee^^s 
and values of the educators who will use the facility, and a 
detailed understariding ofthe educational program that mus< 
^e contained * and enhanced by the building cthat is to be 
designed. ^ 

The sectuence of the threfe^ chapters is .logical In that they 
proceed from the general to the specific. !n the process of 
designing a building, architects also proceed from general con- 
cepts (schematic drawings) to general floor plans (preliminary 
drawings) to more specifid technical plans (working drawings). 
For this reason, tfcie proposed organization seems io be both 
, logical amj'consistent with the architectural procedures. ^ 

If the design professionals have been selected by the com- 
pletion date' of Chapters I and II, this information may be ap- 
proved by the board of education and submitted to the 
designers to begin developing their architectural program. This 
procedure will save time in an inflationary era when time is 
expensive; it will* also permit a high degree of designer/ 
educator interaction as th§ designers attempt to Interpret the 
educators* general, verbal information into generalized, visible 
form. . ' 
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HOW 4RE EDUCATI 
SPECIFICAirONS DEVI 

To suggest 4hat there is only one me 
educatioiiial specifications would be naive, 
that inflJence the process vary from si 
Some pf these variables are; ' 

• Time schedule . * 

• Size of th6 project 
'• Funds available 

• Personalities and competencies 
leaders / 

O/rgahizAtion of the local central o 
;/ommiynent to educational speci 
/lllingrtess to accept change 
yommijment to Involvement 

Nctt or\\if do these variables differ from un 
portance of certain variables majKChahge \ 
process begins.. . , ^ 

Nev^rthelep, as a point Qf^eparture 
chart provided as one way the prbcess m 
may pf-ocee^ca The process is recommend^ 
Schoc^l Pl^n^ with the realization that 
neces'sary ahd desirable due to local cori 
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FICATIONS DOCltmE^T BE 
ORQJ^NIZED? V 
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B of the three chapters is logical inUhat they 
he general \o the specific. In the process of 
ding, architects also proceed from general con- 
c drawings) to general floor plans (preliminary 
irespecific technical plans (working drawings), 
the proposed organisation seems to be both 
Sistent with tfie anohitectural procedures. 

professionals have been selected 'by the com- 
Chapters I ai^d II, this information may/be ap- 
board of education aCid submitted to the 
n d^eloping their architectural program. This 
>ave time in an inflationary era When time is 
ill also permit a high degree of designer/ 
;tion as the designers attempt to fi^terpret the 
ral, verbal information into generalized, visible 
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. HOW ARE EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIFICATIONS DEVELOPED? 

To suggest that there is only one metho^ for developing 
educational specifications would be naive, Jhe many variables 
that influence the process^ vary from situation to srtuation. 
Some of these variables are; * - 

• Time schedule-'- 

* Size of the project 

• Funds available 

• Personalities^ and competencies of the educational 
leaders 

• (Organization of t-he local central office 

• Commitment to educationahspeclfications 

• Willingness to accept change 

• Commitment to involvement 

Mot oqiy do these variables differ from unit to unit, but the Im- 
portance of certain variablel may change within a unit after the 
process begins. 

- Nevertheless, as a point of departure, the following flow 
chart is provided as one way the process may be organized and 
may 'proceed. The process is recommended by the division of 
"School Ple^nning with the realization that departures may be 
necessary and desirable due to local conditions. 
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SUGGESTEdPROCESS FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OT EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 




1. Superintendent and board of educatidn decide to begin the educational 
specificafiong process. ^ 

2. Superintendent appoints steering committee chairman,^^^ 

3. Board of education interviews architects. 

4. Board of education selects architect. ^. 

5. Superintendent and chairman appoint steering cornmtttee composed of 
staff, teachers, parej^ts, students, consultants, and architect. ' 

6. Superintendent requests assistance of consultants. 

7. Steering' committee visits, studies, and discusses individually ^ and 
collectively. 

8. Asa group, steering committee discusses. items relative to ©hapters I and II. 

9. ChairrrVan appoints subcomrtiittees to write preliminary draft of Ch^p'ters 1 
and II. _ ' . > 

lOr Introduction subcommittee writes preliminary draft "of Chapter 1. 

n. General design subcommittee writes preliminary draft of Chapter II. 

12. Introduction subcommittee. distributes preliminary draft pf Chapter I to other 
members of steering committee. 

13. - Gfei^e/af design subcommittee distributes preliminary draft of Chapter II to 

other members of steering committee. 

14. Steering committee discusses Chapters 1 and II and approves or amencj^^ 
them. 

15. Alterations are made if necessary and working drafts of Chapters I and II arQ 
prepared. 

16. Steering coFnmittee approves final draft of Chapters I and II. 



17. Steering Committee presents Chapter I and II 

18. Board qf education approves Chapters I and II 

19. Board of education presents Chapters I . a 

20. Steering committee representatives from the va 
*work with other faculty on detailed educad 

requirements of Chapter \\\., j 

21. Architect begins architectural' program and sch 

22. Steering committee representatives from thl 
committees complete preliminary draft of Chad 

23. Final draft of Educational Activities and User fj 
submitted to^§teering committee. j 

24. Architect submit^ ideas to steering committee fa 
periodically. , • ' 

25. Steering committee compiles and presents Chapt^ 

26. Architect submits ideas to Division of School PI 
approval periodicaily. 

27. Board of education approves Chapter IIL 

28. Steering Committee combines Chapters I, ll,j 
* Educational Specifications and duplicates. 

29. Steering committee presents completed documC 
and to architect. 

30. Architect periodically submits plans to the steer 
superintendent, board of education, and Divisio 
review and evaluation. 
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SUGGESTED PROCESS FOR THE 
.DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 




educatidh decide ta begin the educational 

ring conrinnittee chairman. 

3 architects. 

'chitect. 

appoint steering connnnittee- connposed of 
ints. consultants, and architect, 
itance of consultants. 

studies, and discusses individually and 

8 discusses itenns relative to Chapters I and 11. 
ttees to write preliminarV draft of Chapters I 

rites pfblinriinary draft of Chapter I. 
le writes preliminary draft of Chapter II. 
tributes preliminary draft of Chapter I to other 
tee. , . 

distributes preliminary ti^aft of Chapter II to 
)mmittee. 

Chapters I and II and approves or amends 
jry and working drafts of Chapters I and II are 
finaJL draft of Chapters I gnd II. 
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24 
25 



27 
28 

29 



17. Steering Committee presents Chapter I and II to the board for approval. 

18 Board of education approves Chapters i and 11^ 

19 Board of education presents Chapters I and II to ^the architect. 

20 Steering committee representatives from the various program areas begin 
work with other faculty on detailed educational activities and user 
requirements of Chapter III. 

21 Architect begins arc^^itectural program and schematics. , 

22. Steering committee representatives from the various/ program sub- 
comrTiittees complete prefiminary draft of Chapter III. 
Final draft of Educational Activities and User Requirements (Chapter III) 
submitted to steering committee. 

Architect submits ideas to steering commrttee for discussion and approval 

periodically. ^ ^ ■ 

ZD Steering committee-compiles and presents Chapter III to bo^rd dt education. 
26.' Architect submits ideas to Division o1 School Planning fo/ disCussion and 
apprbval periodically.' 

Board of education approves Chapter III. ' ' ' . ^ 

Steering Committee combines Chapters I, II, and III into completed 
Educational Specifications and dnplicates. 

Steering committee presents completed document to board of education- 
and to erchitect. 

30 Architect periodically submits plans to the steering committee, chairman^ 
superinl^dent, board bf education, and Division of School Planning for 
review and evaluation. 
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II provides an explanatory discussion of the three 
irs that are suggested for the educational specifications 
lent. The Information that is suggested for each chapter 
ntended to be all Inclusive. The type and volume of infor- 
1 will vary from situation to situation. The Information is 
zed in Part II to coincide with the suggested outline for 
ducatlonal specifications document. The main sub- 
ns of the outline are: 

ipter I: INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

INFORMATION 

he Planning Process 
he School Community 

)evelopmental Characteristics of Students to be Served 
General Educational Philosophy 

apter II: GENERAL DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 
Judget Limitations 

nitial and Long-Range Student Capacity 
Seneral School Organization 
nexlblllty Requirements 
Environmental Atmosphere 
^andlcapped Students 

=lequirements.jCommon to All Instructional Areas 
-acuity Work Space and Offices 
Community Use of the Facility 
Bite Development 
Additional Requirements 



Chapter 111: EDUCATIONAL 

F 

Discernible Trends 
Educational Philosophy 
Specific Objectives 
Teaching Methodology 
Main Instructional Areas 
Capacity (students and/ 
areas 

Student grouping capal 
Activities 

Special environmental < 
Media and equipment r 
Utilities required 
Storage space requirec 
Furniture required 
Miscellcneous requlren 
Peripheral Areas 
Spatial Relationships^ 
With in de partments 
Between departments i 




PART 



provides an explanatory discussion of the three 
that are suggested for the educational specifications 
It. The Information that Is suggested for each chapter 
snded to be all Inclusive. The type and volume of Infor- 
fill vary from situation to situation. The Information Is 
d In Part II to coincide with the suggested outline for 
catlonal specifications document. The main sub- 

of the outline are: 



Chapter III: EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AN 

REQUIREMENTS 

Discernible Trends 
Educational Philosophy 
Specific Objectives 
Teaching Methodology 
Main Instructional Areas 
Capacity (students and/or staff) and nu 
areas 

Student grouping capability of areas 
Activities 

Special environmental considerations 

Media and equipment required 

Utilities required 

Storage space required 

Furniture required 

Miscellaneous requirements 
Peripheral Areas 
Spatial Relationships 

Within departments 

Between departments and special area 



er I: INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION 

Planning Process 
School Community 

^elopmental Characteristics of Students to be Served 
leral Educational Philosophy 

er II: GENERAL DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 
Jget Limitations 

lal and Long-Range Student Capacity 
lerv^! School Organization 
Kiblllty Requirements 
/Ironmental Atmosphere 
idicapped Students 

quirements Common to All Instructional Areas 
julty Work Space and Offices 
mmunlty Use of the Facility 
3 Development — - - 
ditional Requirements 
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Ctiapter I 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 
^ irsJFORMATION v 

Chapter ! of the educat'ohal specificationsVlocunnent pro- 
vides the design professional With general information enabling 
him to develop a sensitivity fpf the community, for the student^^ 
to be housed, and for \he educational philosophy that must be' 
reflected in the design solutior^. 

The following items are useful to the designer and may be 
supplemented with other inforrVtution that is appropriate for 
specific projects. 

THE PLANNING PROCESS 

This brief statement would idefltify why the document was 
developed, how it was developed, ^nd who was involved. Ideal- 
ly the architect will have been involved fronn the beginning; if 
this* IS the case, this infornnation may be very brief or even 
omitted. However, if the designer was not selected early, the 
planning process should be described in detail. 

THE SCHOdL COMMUNITY 

A description of the school community may include Informa- 
tion concerning its historical background, cultural background, 
population trends (by age levels), employnnent characteristics, 
socio-economic characteristics, e5^uofltlOnal needs.of the com- 
munity, climatic conditions, general community progressive- 
nfess. cultural and recreational facilities available, and an- 
ticipated community use of the facility. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTEBISTICS OF STUDENTS TO 
BE SERVED 

A description of the social, emotional, mental, and physical 
developmental characteristics is useful to the architect in ' 
making decisions regarding the size, colors, dimensions, 
textures, and shapes. Since there is constant interaction 
between man and his environment and because human 
relations are so affected by the quality of the environment, en- 
vironmental factors should be designed to allow the individual 
to dolhose things which are appropriate to his development 
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with a minimum of conflict with the envir( 
individuals. 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPH 

The introductory chapter' should inc 
philosophy or statement of beliefs abou' 
pierative that this be accomplished early ir 
coj^br the many decisions which will be m 
noted, however, that a "philosophy" is n 
must be used to evaluate every decision ar 
made. For instance, hdw valuable Is 
developing self-disciplined and self-dire 
organization, the teaching methodology, 
are so structured that students are seldc 
alternatives and to make choices? In othe 
of philosophy should be functional anc 
decorative and passive. 

Chapter II 
GENERAL DESIGN CONSI 

The second chapter of the educational 
ment is intended to be more specific than 
l:)ackground chapter while still free of an; 
Basically, this chapter should contain I 
statements or decisions about the gener 
must be met In the design of the new fad 

The following information suggests typid 
included in this section of the document, j 
are by no means all inclusive; there und 
ditional general requirements that . each 
mittee will find appropriate for this section 
that all the Items discussed must be inclu 
of general design considerations. 

BUDGET LIMITATIONS , 

W the board of education has placed a t 
of the project, this information would app 
this section of the document. 
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Chapter I 
JCTION A»4D BACKGROUND 
i INFORMATION 

,he educatior^jal specifications document pro- 
professional with general Jnfornnation enabling 
sensitivity for. the connmunity. for the students 
Id for the educational philosophfy that nnust be 
jesign solution. 

rtems are useful to thp designer and* may be 
fith other Information that is appropriate for 

PROCESS 

Bment would identify why the document was 
t was developed, and who was involved. Ideal- 
/ill have been involved frorn-tbe beginning; if 
this information may be very brief or even 
r, if the designer was not selected early, the 
I should be described in detail. 

OMMUNITY ' ^ 

>f the school community may include informa- 
s historical background, cultural background, 
I (by age levels), employment chafacteristics. 
jharacteristics. educational needs of the tom- 
condltjons. general community progressive- 
Id recreational facilities avaiteble. and an- 
nity use of the facility. 

KL CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS TO 

)f the social, emotional, mental, and physical 
haracteristics is useful to the archftect in 
5 regarding the size. col6rs, dimensions, 
lapes. Since there is constant interactioh 
nd his environment and because human 
[tected by the quality of the environment, en- 
rs' should tfQ designed to allow the individual 
s which are appropriate to his development 



with a mjnimum of t:onfJiet with,th^ environment or with other 
individuals. • ^ 

GENERAL EDlfCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

T^he introductory chapter should include a system-wide 
p.hilosophy or statement of beliefs about education: it is im- 
perative thatthis b^ accomplished early in the^process as it will 
color the rnany decisions which will be made later. It must be 
npted. however.f^JHat a "philosophy" is not an end in itself: it 
.must be used to evaluate every decision ancj every policy that is 
made. For instance, how valuable is a' corhmitment to 
developing self-disciplined and self-directed students if the 
organization. }he teaching nriethodology, and the curriculum 
are so structured that stuflents are seldom al^owed to weigh 
alternatives and to m^ke choices? In other words, a statement 
of philosophy should be- functional and active rather than 
decorative and passive. 

/ Chapter II 

GENERAL DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 

'The second c|5apter of the educational- specifications docu- 
nftent is intended to be*more specific than the introduction and 
backgrd^l^nd chapter while still fVee of any rigid prescriptions. 
Basically, this chapter shoulqj contain a series of position 
statements or de^sions about ^he general requirements that 
must be met in th\design of the\new facility. 

The following information suggests typical items that may be 
included in this sedpon of the dooument. The suggested items 
are by no meajj^ll inclusive; there undoubtedly wilt be ad- 
ditional general requirements that each local steering com- 
mittee will find appropriate for this section. Neither is It implied 
that all the item^ discussed mUst be included in the treatment 
of general d^esign considerations. 

BUDGET -LIMITATIONS 

If the board of education has placed a limitation on the cost 
of the project, this information would appropriately appear in 
this section of the document. 
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INITIAL AND LONG-RANGE STUDENT CAPACITY 

An estimate of the initial student population to be housed by 
the new facility as well as a projection^of the future capacity Is 
necessary. If the board of education has a policy statement 
regarding the maximum size of schools, it should be referred to 
at this point, 

GENERAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



This tnforma'tfon should provide answers to such questions 



as. 



How .will the students b6 advanced through the pro-' 
gram irom year \o year (vertical organization)? 
How will the students be prganized in groups (horlzon-X^ 
tal organization)? ^ ''""'^M 
How will the progrqim and staff be organized — by 
departments, by subject areas, by broader activity 
areas, or by grade levels? 

Will the organization of one grade or level be substan- 
tially different from, another? For instance. In a junior 
high school grade 7 may be largely self-contained; 
grade 9. largely departmentalized; and grade 8. a com- 
bination of both. 



FLEXIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

The general requirements of flexibility that must be pro- 
vided for in the new facility should be described. Does ^he» 
curriculum and instructional methodology call for weekly or 
daily flexibility in modifying the instructional spaces? Will the 
rptoqv^m, on the other hand, require the flexibility to modify the 
spaces and mechanical support system yearly or less often? If 
the program provides for students to engage In a variety of 
learning activities with various slzed*groups, the architect niust 
be so informed so that the concept can be incorporated Into the 
general design of the facility at the beginning. 




MINIMUM FLEXIBILITY 




MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 



ANGE STUDENT CAPACITY 

Itiai student population to be housed by 
as a projection of the future capacity is 
b of education has a policy statement 
fi size of schools, it should be referred to 



RGANIZATION 

uld provide answers to sueh questr 

Udents be advanced through the pro- 
- to year (vertical organization)? 
dents be organized in groups (horizon- 

)? 

rqgram and staff be organized — by 
)y subject ardasf by broader activity 
ade levels? 

ation of one 'grade or level be substan- 
another? "iFor Instance, m a junior 
ade 7 may be largely sejf^ontalned; 
defD^rtmentalized; and grade 8, a com- 
1. . 
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sments of flexibility that must be pro- 
facility .should be described. Does the 
ctional me^hodotogy call for weekly or 
fying the instructional spaces? Will the 
hand, require the flexibility to modify the 
'] support system yearly or less often? If 
for students to engage in a variety of 
various sized groups, the architect must 
the concept can be incorporated Into the 
facility at- the beginning. ^ - 





ENVIRONMENTAL ATMOSPHERE 

This paragraph might describe the characteristics of the at- 
mosphere that should exist to maximize thB teaching/learning 
interaction and to enhance the growth and development of the 
total individual. Once the desired atmosphere has been de- 
scribed, the role that the following basic environmental ele- 
ments play in producing the desired effect should be dis- 
cussed: 



form, color, orderliness and variety 



• Acoustical 

• Aesthetics: 

• .Olfactory ^ - 

• Safety 

• Sanitation 

• Tactile 

• Thermal 

• Ventilation ^ 

• Visual: lighting, textures, shadows, windows 

> 

HANDICAPPED STUDEriT^ 

The design professlQhals must be informed of the total com- 
mitment thai edudators have made for quality education for all 
studeats Including those who are handicapped. Ramps, 
elevators, and handrails shocfid be provided for the con- 
venience of students who require them. New buildings must 
conform to *the new building code requirements for han- 
dicapped' persons; "the Department of Insurance should 
evaluate the schematic -drawings to a^ure full 'COde com- 
pliance. 



COMMUNITY USE OF THE FACILITY 

The degree and nature of community uti 
made of the new facility.should be describ( 
e'ntrances and exits, security provisions tha 
spatial relationship of special service arei 
parking areas, and the design of the mechan 
pcfrt systems are all affected by the evening 
munity utilization that is anticipated. 

REQUIREMENTS COMMON TO ALL INS1 
AREAS 

There will be general requirements that ar 
structlonal areas. Rather than having these 
program subcommittee, a statement descrl 
conslderafions ip this chapter of the doci 
duplicated effort. Typical of such common 
chalkboards, tackboards, clocks, house phc 
and ventilation controls', and public addres 

FACULTY WORfcsSPACE AND OFFICES 

Early in the program planning for the new 
should be made relative to the location of 
Some faculties prefer a large work area that 
and close to the faculty lounge, professional! 
Storage area. Others prefer smaliyr, decen 
work areas in the department or gfade level 
schools prefer a combination of the centr 
trallzed approaches. Since thl^ffects the a 
facility, the decision should re made early ai 
ment included in this chapter of the educati 
document; 
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iTMOSPHERE 

ght describe the characteristics of the at- 
d exist to maxionize the teaching/learning 
hance the gromt) and^development of the 
b the desired atmosphere has been de- 
i the following basic environmental ele- 
icing the desired effect should be dis- 



rm, color, orderliness and variety 



3, textures, shadows, windovys 
DENTS 

onals must be informed of the total com- 
rs have madd for quality education for all 
hose who are handicapped. Ramps. 
r.ail8 shoyld be provided lor the COQ- 
who require them. New buildings mu^t 
•building code requlrements^for han- 
the Department of Insurance should 
tic drawings to assure full code com- 



COMMUNITXj.USE OF THE FACILITY 

The degre0^and nature of community utilization that will be 
made of the new facility^ should be described. The location of 
entrances and exits, security provisions that are required, the 
spatial relationship of special service areas, the location of 
parking areas, and the design of ttie mechanical/electrical sup- 
port systems are all affected by the evening an-d summer com- 
munity 'utilization that IS anticipated. 

REQUIREMENTS COMMON TO ALL INSTRUCTIONAL 
yVREAS 

. There will be general requirements th^J^re common in all In- 
struQllpnal^ areas. Rather than having these repeated by each 
program subcommittee, a statement describing these general 
considerations in this chapter of the document will prevent 
duplicated effort. Typical of such common requirements are 
chalkboards, tacTTb'oards, clocks, house phones, storage, light 
artd ventilation controls, and public address speakers. 



FAtULTY WORK SPACE AND OFFICIeS 

Early in the program planning for the new facility, a ddcislon 
should be made relative to the location of faculty work areas. 
Some faculties prefer a large work area that is centrally located 
and close to the faculty lounge, professional library, and s&^ly 
storage area. Others prefer smaller, decentralized office and 
work areas In the department or gradelevel centers. Still other 
schools prefer a cqmbination of the centralized pnd decen- 
tralized approaches. Since this affects the overall design of the 
facility, the decision should be made early and a position state- 
ment included In this chapter of the educational specifications 
document. 

/ 
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SITE DEVELOPMENT ; 

All too Often site development is overlboked in the 
educational planning for a new school. The necessity of play 
areas, nature trails, outdoor theatprs, and outdoor athletic 
facilities, in addition to a well nnaintaiired'altk^ractive natural 
environment, have important implications for^T^esi^n of the 
facility, its orientation. to the site, and the totaUbudget for the 
project. For this reason the designer must be Informed of the ; 
general site development requirements eany in the process. 

ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Other general requirements that may be discussed In the 
General Design Consideratfons chapter are llstexj below: 

• Student conimons area or areas ' 
Studerit lockers 

* • Studei%circulation: interior and exterior 

• Covered bus loading/unloading area 

• Co^re'd walk-ways 

• * Display cases • . 

* • Capacity for cJosed-circuit and educatlc^nal television 

• Vehicular circulation and parking: faculiy, stud.ent&, 
" visitors, bus, and service vehicles 

• ,Communica[tion systems: house phones, a bBll or tone 
system, a one-way public address system, a master 

. - clock,, and strategically placed public phones 

• Custodial lockers and showers 

• Materials- receiving areas 

Rigid prescriptions are re^strictive *and tend to stifle the 
a{:chitect's creativity in solving design problems; however, 
'general descriptions of the desirable characteristics of these 
requirements will be beneficial to the architect. 
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Cfisptsr III 
EDUCATIONAL .ACUVmES ANp ySER 
REQUIREMENTS 

The third major* chapter of the educational specifications 
docum^t is the most critical in terms of communicating 
specific information to the design professionals. If a facility Is to 
be designed that truly enhances the instructional program, the 
- architect must have a thorough understanding of^the activities 
and user requirements of the program that is to be housed., 
The success with which educators are able to describe the ac- 
tivities that will take place In every area of the facility Is critical 
to the effectiveness of educational specifications. 

Architects, not educators, are trained to creatively provide 
design solutions to fit the activity requirements of a particular 
educational problem. Past experience has suggested that 
educators are prone to describe not only the activity but to 
suggest the solution as well. For example, *rather than 
describing the desired flexibility for modifying Jhe size of in- 
structional spaces to accommodate groups of varying size, 
educators in the past have attempted to provide a solution to 
the problenrt)y specifying the use of movable, accordian-type, 
wooden doors, etcetera/^Consequently, the architect is'limited 
when perhaps^another solution would have been better and* 
less expensive. Words such as carpet, terrazzo, air-condi- 
tioning, desks, Venetian blinds, are ali examples of solutions to 
problems. The fewer words of this type found in the educational 
specifications the more useful the document will be to the 
design professional. ' \ 

The main task for the educator Is to describe In detail the 
activities that will take place In the scho^ol and to describe the 
desirable conditions under which they should occur. 
Educators should also describe the type of media and equip- 
ment that will be used as well as the utilities that are needed. 
Tfie solutions to these needs anti conditions should be l^t to 
the design professionals. \ 

\' 

Chapters I and II may be developed. by thte^>^hole Steering 
Committee including staff, parents, students, design profes- 
sionals, and consultants. Chapter. Ill, however, must be 
developed by the professional educators working In subcom- 



(^ittees representing their areas of special 
mittees for ^an elementary school and a hie 
the^^rious'^^ays these subcommittees 
p^r^?ged in the appendix. *^ 

' This- chapter ■'Of* the educationa^speci 
should Be^ written as concisely as possib 
mittees representing grade levels, depart 
"areas, and each of the special service an 
School Planning suggests that coverage 
tivities and useryrequirements may be orga 
^following: 

^Discernible Trends 
Educational Philosophy 

• Sp.ecific Objeq^tives 

• Teaching' Methodology - 

• Main Instructional Areas 

• Capacity (students and/or staff) a 
' areas . 

• Student grouping capability of an 

• Activities 

• Special environmental considera 

• Media and equipment required 

• Utilities required 

• S'torage space required 

• Furniture required 

• Miscellaneous requirements 

• Peripheral Areas 

Above items as appropriate 

• Spatial Relationships 

Within departments 

Between departments and specia 

The following discussion provides some 
various itehris in the suggested outline. 

DISCERNIBLE TRENDS ' 

From wide reading, discussions with cc 
other schools, and other sources, the fact 
should identify the major trends in their rei 




Chapter Hi 
NAL ACTIVITIES AND USER 
REQUIREMENTS * 

r chapte(r of the educational specifications 
most critical in ternns of connnnunicating 
m to the design professionals. If a facility is to 
riHy enhances the instructional progrann, th^ 
(e a thorough understanding of the activities 
nenis of the progrann that is to be KoUsed. 
ivhlch educators are ablp to describe the ac- 
ce place In every area of the faciiity is criticai | 
ss of educational specifications. 

;educators, are trained to creatively, provide 
p fit the activity requirennents of a particular 
em. Past experience has suggested thart' 
me to describe not only the activity but to , 
Ition as well. For example, rather than 
sired flexibility for modifying the size of in- 

I to accommodate groups of varying si26, 
^ast have attempted to provide a solution to 
Ocifying the use of movable, accordian-type, 
letera. Consequently, the architect is limited 
Dther solution would have been better and 
/ords such as carpet, terrazzo, air-condi- 
etian blinds, are all examples of solutions to 
er words of this type found in the educational 

more useful the document will be to the 

or the educator is to describe in detaii the . 
lake place in the school and-to describe the 
ons under which they shouid occur. 
|al3C describe "the type of media and equip- 
ped as weil as the utiiities that are needed, 
iese needs and conditions shouid be ieft to 
clonals. 

II may be developed'^by the whole Steering 
hg staff, parents, students, design profes- 
su^ants. Chapter III, however, must be 
Drof^ssiohai educators working in subcom- 
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mittees representing their areas of specialty. Sample subcom- 
mittees for an elementary schbol and a high school illustrating 
the various ways these subcommittees may be organized are 
provided in the appendix. 

This chapter of the educational specifications document 
stipufd be written as concisely as possible by the subcom- 
mittees representing grade level^^epartments, or program 
areas, and each of the special ^ep/ice areas. The Division oT 
School Planning suggests that ^verage of the program ac- 
tivities and user requirements-rnay be organized to include the 
following: 

• Discernible Trends 

• Educational Philosophy 

• Specific Objectives h. 

• Teaching Methodol'ogy 

• Main Instructional Areas 

• Capacity (students and/or staf!) and number of like 
areas 

• Student grouping capability of areas 

• Activities 

• Special environmental considerations 

• Media and equipment required 

• Utilities required 

• Storage space required 

• Furniture required ^ ' 

• Miscellaneous requirements 

• Peripheral Areas 

Above items as appropriate 

• Sp'atial Relationships 

Within departments 

Between departments and special areas 

Jhe following discussion provides some amplification of the 
various items in the'suggested outline. 

DISCERNIBLE TRENDS 

From wide reading, discussions with consultants, visits to 
other schools, and other sources, the faculty subcommittees 
should identify the major trends in their respective areas. The 
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trendaand their implications for the curriculum and the facility 
•shoul^be written as thoroughly, but Concisely, as possible. 
* ' 

EDUCATU)NA^- -PHILOSOPHY . ^ 

The specific philosophy of each faculty subcommittee 
should be pVesented briefly to se^ve as a bench mark against 
whicri th6 following information and fgtflre design decisions 
can be evaluated. The philosophy may be composed of a sim- 
ple list of the basic beliefs or principles. In any event, it should 
be as direct and concise as possible without sacrificing quality. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

The subcommittees should describe th>e specific perfor- 
mance objectives that they hope to accomplish in their area. 
Observable and/or measurable performance objectives are 
^ more valuable in evaluating the program and the facility than 
brodd generalities such as "to encourage". . "to develop an 
appreciation for . .'\ and "to acquire an understanding of . . 
For assistance jh developing specific objectives, refer to the 
publication. Handbook for Planning in fhe Local School 
System, developed by the Division of Planning of4he North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Prior to describing the methodology that will be@tilized in the 
: new facility, thQ j^ul^y^subcommittees are encouraged to 
Gntieally^eyaluate4heir current methods. Having decided upon 
the methods that will be employed in the new facility, Uie sub- 
committees must accurately describe them fb the ^nsjhitect. 
The space, the electrical/mechanical support systems, and the 
media required by _a teacher who lectures for fifty minutes are 
quite different from those required when the students are ac- 
-^tively involved in student-initiated learning activities in various 
size groups. 

MAIN INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

The Division of School Planning suggests that the following 
information should be developed as thoroughly as possible for 
"each of the main instructional and support areas. The data 
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Should be organized and presented in a brief i 
with little editorializing. A clear, succinct statet 
more effective than a Ibng-wordy one. 
Capacity (students and/or staff) and number < 

this paragraph each subcommittee should ind 
of main instructional or service areas (classro< 
bases) that they will require. They should a 
maximum student capacity that they expec 
areas at any one time; this paragraph should i 
maximum number of staff that will be expecte 
of these area§. 

Student Grouping Capability Of Areas — 

grouping will vary appreciably from school to { 
the sanr.e school. Therefore, each subco 
describe the. amount of group variation that \ 
tional areas must accommodate. If a great de 
activity will occur within an area, there are d 
that may facilitate the logistics of this methoc 
such techniques are designing flexibility f< 
decreasing the size of spaces by moving 
defining smaller areas within larger areas b 
colors, furniture, floor levels, floor coverings, 
on walls: and tre&ting the areas with special a 
ties ^o retard sound transfer. . ; 

Activities — As thoroughly as possible, the ( 
list or otherwise describe the type of activit 
pla<;e in the main instructional areas. In additi 
activities, care should be tfiken to describe i 
activities that may occur in small groups in 
tional areas since provision for sound abate 
barriers may be necessary. The effectlvent 
munlcatlon may make the difference betwa 
enhances the Instructional program and oi 
obstructs the program. 
Special Environmental Considerations — 
vironmental requirements such as spec 
acoustical, or mechanical requirements i 
municated at this point. Typical of ^uch c( 
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ili.cation$ for the curriculum and the facility 
rthorolighly, but concisely, as possible. 

ItOSOPHY 

[losophy of 'each facurty subcommittee 
j briefly to serve as a bench mark 'against 
'information and future design decisions 
le philosophy ^may be composed of a sim- 
)eliefs or principlei4. In any event, it should 
else as possible vvtthaut sacrificing quality. 

IVES 

ses should describe the specific perfor- 
jat they hope ^.acconrfp^lish in their area, 
measurable performance objectives are 
'aluating the program and the facility than 
uch as "to encourage , . '1o develop an 
and **to acquire an understanding of . . /\ 
eveldping specific objectives, refer to the 
ook for Planning in the Local School 
iby the' Division of Planning of the North 
it of Public Instruction. ' ^ 

>DQLOGY 

3 the methodology that will be utilized in the 
culty subcommittees are encoul-aged to 
eir current methoVls, Having decided upon 
11 be employed in the new Tacility. the sub- 
iccufately describe them to the architect, 
rical/mechanical support systems, and the 
1 teacher who lectures for fifty minutes are 
those required when the studeuls are ac- 
jdent-initlated learning activities in various 



)NAL AREAS 

IchodI Planning suggests that the following 
be developed as thoroughly as possible for 
nstructional and support areas.. The" data 



should b,e organized and presented in a brief and conciseform 
with little editorializing. A clear, succinct statement is generally 
more effective than a lohg-wordy one. 

Capacity (students and/or staff) and number of like areas — In 

this paragraph each subcommittee should indicate the number 
of main instructional or service areas (classrooms, pods, home 
bases) that they . will require. They should also describe the 
maximum student capacity that they expect to be 'in these 
areas at any one time; this paragraph should also describe the 
maximum number of-staff that will be expected to work in each 
of these areas. 

Student Grouping Capability Of Areas — The amount of 
groaping will vary appreciably from school t^ school and within . 
the 9ame school. Therefore, each subcommittee should 
describe the amount of group variation that the main instruc- 
tional areas must accommodate. If a great deal of small group 
activity will occur within an area, there are design techniques 
that may facilitate the logistics of this methodology. Typical of 
such techniques are designing flexibility for increasing or 
decreasing the size of spaces by moving the boundaries; 
defining smaller areas >A(ithin larger areas by using different 
colors, furniture, floor levels, floor coverings, or large graphics 
on walls; and treating the areas with special atoustical proper- 
ties to retard sound transfer. 

Activities — As thoroughly as possible, the educators should 
list or otherwise describe the type of activities that will take 
place in the main instructional areas. In addition toJarge group 
activities, care s^hould be taken to describe any simultaneous 
activities thatuCnay occur in small groups in the main instruc- 
tional areas since provision ior sound abatement and visual 
barriers may be necessary. The effectiveness of this com- 
munication may make the difference between a facility that 
enhances the Instructional program and one that limits or 
obstructs the program. 

Special Environmental Considerations — Any special en- 
vironmental requirements such as special illumination, 
acoustical, or mechanical requirements should be com- 
municated at this point. Typical of such consideration^ are 
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"black-out" capability in certain areas, sound treatment in 
music areas, .dust collection capability in shop areas/special 
ventilation in Home arts or chemistry areas» wet areas in 
elementary Instructional spaces, nonspark light switches in 
paint areas, visual and acoustical privacy in guidance suite, 
and special lighting in' art area. 

Media And Ec^'ulpment Required — Each subcommittee should 
list or otherJA/ise explain the educational media and/or special 
equipTnent That wtll.be required by their particular program. 
This informatidn is vital in designing the electrical/ mechanical 
support system^ Tor each area. For example, it is much easier 
and less expensive to design and to'wire a facility for in-house, 
closed circuit television in the beginning than to add it later. 

Utilities Required — If there are special utility requirements in 
addition to those implied by the media and equipment 
requirenrterits, they should be explained at this point in as much 
detail as necessary. Hot and cold water in the elementary in- 
struGtJonal areas, a shower and • washer/dryer in the health 
area, exterior power receptacles near the outdoor haM-surface 
play areas, and ample power receptacles in a multi-purpose 
room are examples of special utility requirements. 

Storage Space Required — • Special storage requirements (in 
addition to the normal storage closets, shelves,, or lockers) 
should -be described by each subcommittee. Inadequate 
storage of the proper amount or size js almost always a 
problem when educators fail to explain precisely what their 
needs are. It is also heloful to the design professionals to in- 
dicate which storage areas are to be open or enclosed, to in- 
dicate which pnes require security provisions, and also to in- 
dicate which storage areas may be used for highly flammable 
materials. 

Furniture Required — A list of furniture to be contained in each 
instructional' area by type and quantity is also helptui to the 
designer. Brand nam^s should be avoided since they tend to 
stifJe the creativity of the design professional in securing fur- 
rmure that may be superior to the brand to which you are 'ac- 
customed. The more thoroughly educators are able 4o com- 
municate furniture needs, the more likely the facility and the 
furnishings will complement one another.' 
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Miscellaneous Requirements — There wi 
cial needs ffom department to departrne 
propriately included at any other place. T 
considerations may be described at this 
tlonal specifications. 

PERIPHERAL AREAS 

Each program subcommittee should dej 
al areas that are required. Traditionally the 
have been called storage rooms, practice 
rooms, teacher offices, production and 
purpose rooms, equipment rooms, 'sem 
Visual. rooms, and reception areas. 

These areas should be described in ai 
necessary. The same corisiderations woulc 
areas as outlined above for the main insti 
the sake of continuity, it is suggested 
adhered to as closely as possible whenevei 
particular area. 
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Miscellaneous Requirements — There 'will invariably be spe- 
cial needs from department to department that are not ap- 
propriately included at any other place. These miscellaneous ■ 
considerations may be described at this point in the educa- 
tional specifications. 

PERIPHERAL AREAS | 

Each program subcommittee should describe any peripher- 
al areas that are required. Traditionally these peripheral area$ 
have been called storage rooms, practice rooms, conference 
rooms, teacher offJces. production and work rooms, nnulti- 
purpose rooms. eqUipment rooms, seminar rooms, audio- 
visual rooms, and reception areas. 

These areas should be described in as much detail as is 
necessary. The same considerations would apply to peripheral 
areas as outlined ^above for the main instructional areas. For 
the sake of continuity, it is suggested that the outline be 
adhered to as closely as possible whenever it is applicable to a 
particular area. 




SPATIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

If It IS important that the main instructional areas of a sub- 
committee be adjacent to or near thQse of^another area or near 
a special service support area, these requirements should be 
described m this paragraph. It is also important for the design 
professional to know if there, are areas that should be sepa- 
rated for various reasons, Any relationship, positive or 
negative, should be described." ^ 

The designer must also be Informed of the de^ir^d relation- 
ship between the mam instructional areas and their peripheral 
areas withi.r^ a program area. 

The relationship of the various spaces within a program 
area, as well as the relationship between program areas and 
the special service support areas, may be surrimarized verbally 
or graphically. The Division of School Planning suggests the 
following techniques. 

Within Departmentn — To summarize the desired relationship 
of the mam instructional areas and their peripheral areas within 
a particular program area, an abstract "bubble" drawing is 
effective and simple to develop. Sample spatial relationship 
"bubble" drawings are provided for an administration suite and 
a science department- These examples^are intended only to il- 
lustrate the technique, not to recommend or suggest the 
relationships contained in them. 

Between Departments And Special Aroas — A spatial 
relationship matrix is suggested for summarizing the desired 
relationship between organisational units for the entire school, 

Ht IS suggested that eajph subcommittee be provided with a 
blank matrix containing the titles of all the subcommittees (or 
areas) on the two axes. After each subcommittee has mHirated 
the desired relationship with each of the other subcommittees 
(or areas), the steering committer should combine the in- 
dividual matrices into one spatial relationship matrix for the en- 

' tire school. 

Sample matrices are provided 'or an elementary school and 
for a high school. These are intended to illustrate only the 
technique and not the relationships within the matrices; the 
relationships will differ from school to school depending upon 
the differing philosophies, organizations, and teaching meth- 
odologies. 
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SAMPLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP MATRIX 
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SAMPLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP MATRIX 
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SAMPLE" HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP MATRIX 
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POSSIBLE ELEI\^ENTARY SCHOOL SUBCOMMITTEE ORGANIZATIONS 



{jClndergarten 
Primary Grades 
Intermediate Grades. 
Exceptional Children 



OR 



Learning Area I 
Learning Area II 
Learning Area III 
Learning Area IV 



Media Center 

Administration 

Food Services 

Pupil Personnel Services 

Transportation 

Operation of Plant 

Professionai Library/Lounge/Work Area/Offices 



op 



Kindergarten 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 

Etcetera 



^ 



POSSIBLE SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBCOMMITTEE ORGANIZATIONS 



English 
Social Studies 
Foreign Languages 

Science 

Mathematics 

Music (Vocal & Instrumental) 

Art " 

Drama 

Physical Education & Ath^ics 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Office & Business Education 

Oistributive Education 
Trade & Industrial Education 
Agriculture & Horticulture 

Clubs & Activities 

Media Center 

Faculty Lounge/Library 
Faculty Workroom/Offices 

Exceptionaf'Clas^es 

Health 
Guidance 

Administration , 

Food'Services 
Transpbrtation ' 
Operations & Maintenance 

26 SUBCOMMITTEES 



OR Humanities 

, Science 
Mathematics 

OR Cultural Arts 

, Physcial Education 

OR Practical Arts 



OR 



OR Vocational Arts 

Clubs & Activities 
^ Media Center | 

OR ^Faculty Center ^ 
Exceptional Classes 
OR Health & Guidance 
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Administration ^ ' 
OR Supportive Services j 

14 SUBCOMMITTEES 



OR 



Humanities 

Sblence 
Mathematics 

CulturaTArts 

PhysicaLEducation 



Occupational 
Education 



Clubs & Activitie£^ 
OR Media Center 

Exceptional Classes 
. Health & Guidance 



Administratjion and 
Supportive Serv^ces 



11 SUBCOMMITTEES 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF SCKOOL PLANNING 

SCHOOL PLANNING GUIDE SERIES 

A Digest of Educational Planning (June, 1963)^ 
Educational Specifications (May, 1968) 

Minimum Cfieck List for M^cfianical and Electrical Plans and Specificationis (Aug.. 1969) 
Facilities for tarly iDliildliood Education (March, 1970) 
Planning for Education: people and processes "(March, 1973) 
Planning for Built-Up Roofing , (May, 1974) 
.[ Facilities for Occupational^ Education: grades 7-12 (September, 1974) 

portli Carolina Laws Relating to Public Scliool Construction "(1966) 

jNibnning for Sfiops arid Laboratories 

Procedures for Review and Approval of^%3l^tfol Building Plans and for Inspection of Building 
Projects by the Division of School Planning (January. 1971) 

Public Schools and Highways (June. 1971) * 

Planning for New School Sites (Novennber. 1971) 

Schools of Interest: additions and renovations (July. 1973) 

TECHNICAL SERIES , 

1 — Roofing-Planning, Specifications, Construction, Problems (September, 1969) 

2 — Specifications forStructiJral Concrete for Buildings (October, 1970) 

3 — Considerations for Fire Alarm, Systems, Sprinkler Systems, and Vandalism Control 

Systems in Public Schools (March. 1971) 

4 — Moisture Protection (August, 1971) 

5 — Pre-Fabricated, Vre-Engineered Rigid Frame Buildings (April, 1972) 
Q — Pre-Coated Roofing Felts (June, 1972) 



